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Widening the Horizons 
of the Culturally Deprived 


by George H. Esser, Jr. 


Two techniques are available to libraries in 
the effort to help the underprivileged help 
themselves. The first is for libraries to act di- 
rectly by joining community action programs. 
The second is indirect and involves modifying 
traditional library operations to meet the 
needs and capacities of underprivileged peo- 
ple and fostering a better understanding of 
cultural deprivation on the part of the 
library’s more prosperous patrons. 

These two approaches are complementary. 
In a manner of speaking, each is a shoe, and 
together they make up a pair. Our society 
needs them both if it is to make as much 
progress as possible—progress not only in 
eliminating poverty for the few but in foster- 
ing prosperity for the many; progress not 
only in widening the horizons of the deprived 
but in broadening the understanding of the 
privileged. 


Direct role 


In order to take direct action, a library 


e Mr. Esser is execu- 
tive director of the 
North Carolina Fund, 
the first state-level 
antipoverty organiza- 
tion in the United 
States. This article is 
his revision of an ad- 
dress at a Detroit Con- 
ference meeting of 
five ALA divisions in- 
terested in the sub- 
Ject. It is particularly 
appropriate for this issue because of the increas- 
ing importance of federal antipoverty legislation 
and programs. 


should become an integral part of the local 
community action program. This means that 
libraries must make certain that the orga- 
nizers of local antipoverty programs are 
aware of the resources libraries have to offer 
in the war on poverty. 

In many areas of the country this has been 
difficult to do. The result, to my mind, is trag- 
ic. Libraries have been in the business of wid- 
ening horizons for a long time; nevertheless, 
in some cases they may be left out of the an- 
tipoverty picture at just the time when 
resources are being mobilized to widen hori- 
zons and opportunities on an unprecedented 
scale. Communities cannot afford to leave 
libraries behind in this effort, because, in so 
doing, the communities are short-changing 
themselves and are not truly mobilizing all of 
the resources that are available. 

What are some of the reasons libraries are 
being left out of community action programs 
in some areas of the country. 

One key reason is that libraries have a ten- 
dency, because of limited budgets and per- 
sonnel, to spend their time trying to keep up 
with the many demands made on them by 
people whose horizons already have been wid- 
ened and who rely heavily on libraries—busi- 
nessmen, housewives, high school students, 
the middle class in general. Somehow, some- 
one at these libraries has to make the time to 
go out and determine why libraries are not 
reaching the lower-income group and then de- 
velop strategies for doing so. 

This is not an easy task. As Elaine von 
Oesen of the North Carolina State Library 
has observed, “We see this opportunity to 
serve the disadvantaged, but in many cases we 
can hardly manage to serve the advantaged.” 
The needs of the library’s “advantaged” 
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clients cannot, of course, be neglected, for it 
is their demand and support which are largely 
responsible for the library’s very existence. 
But there is a need for librarians to orches- 
trate their efforts and resources so as to be 
able to undertake new tasks while continuing 
to meet their regular responsibilities. This 
will require great ingenuity and creativity, 
not to mention selflessness, on the part of 
many already overburdened librarians. Surely 
the challenge is not beyond them; librarians’ 
reputation for self-sacrifice is too well estab- 
lished to think otherwise. 

Once this initial problem of limited re- 
sources and expanding obligations is over- 
come, a second problem arises. It concerns 
the need to develop overall strategies to cope 
with such intractable problems as_ poverty. 
Libraries, like many other community institu- 
tions, have had to struggle along, pretty much 
alone, for a long time. Consequently, as a li- 
brarian friend puts it, “Like anybody else, we 
kind of get creaky in our bureaucratic 
hinges,” and concentrate so hard on specific 
library tasks that the “big picture” is forgot- 
ten and a certain professional provincialism 
develops. 

Then, all of a sudden, along come these co- 
operative, interagency community action pro- 
grams, and many librarians find themselves a 
little short on experience in how to operate in 
this new context. This is understandable. It is 
happening with many other professionals be- 
sides librarians, including teachers, social 
workers, public health nurses, and so on. But 
the challenge of learning to plan and imple- 
ment cooperative programs, with each profes- 
sional contributing his expertise to the overall 
effort, must be met if these community action 
programs are to be effective in fighting poverty. 

Guided by the understanding that they 
must actively participate, librarians must find 
out who is organizing and conducting an an- 
tipoverty program in their community and 
then ask to sit in on the planning and policy 
sessions to see how the library’s resources can 
be integrated into the overall program. 

In almost every case, the people who are 
running the program will be only too glad 
to have this kind of help. Furthermore, this 
kind of effort can pay off for librarians in 
two ways. The first is the satisfaction which 
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will come with knowing that the library’s 
resources—books, films, records—are being 
brought to bear on a whole new range of 
problems, talents, and opportunities. The sec- 
ond likely result is that librarians will find 
that money is available to help them finance 
this additional effort, so that ultimately the 
pressure on their time and staff will be eased 
somewhat, allowing them to meet their old 
and new responsibilities more effectively. 

What kinds of contribution can libraries 
make as part of community action programs. 
The possibilities are almost endless, to be 
sure, as has been pointed out in both national 
(e.g., Library Journal, September 15, 1964) 
and state (e.g., the bulletins and suggestions 
of the North Carolina State Library) publica- 
tions. 

A specific suggestion concerns the coopera- 
tive role of state and local libraries in deter- 
mining the overall community action strategy. 
State libraries should, through meetings and 
other cooperative arrangements, help local 
libraries develop effective, rounded programs. 
In doing this, both levels should bear in mind 
that community action programs are de- 
veloping and expanding rapidly. It is most 
likely that many of these programs will evolve 
on a regional basis, so as to serve the needs of 
several counties or areas rather than only one. 
This grouping pattern, which probably will be 
the rule rather than the exception, will require 
more coordination of state library policy and 
regional library operations if libraries gener- 
ally are to fit into regional community action 
programs. 

In terms of program ideas generally, out- 
reach must be one of your objectives, whether 
in the form of more intensive bookmobile ser- 
vice in rural areas, or use of neighborhood 
centers in urban areas, or an alliance with the 
neighborhood workers who can bring the 
poor into existing library facilities. Outreach 
can be planned in terms of reaching out, not 
only geographically and socially, but profes- 
sionally through the development of special 
programs. More and more, community action 
programs are supporting projects designed to 
aid the preschool-age child, involving child 
development centers, day care centers, and 
special recreation. The library should take an 
active part in all of these to help reach the 
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culturally deprived child at his most impres- 
sionable age. 

Experience in North Carolina demonstrates 
that illiterate adults also need and want help. 
Yes, they want to learn to read and write; the 
North Carolina adult education program not 
only has an enrollment that is heavy and 
growing but also shows a phenomenal average 
attendance of over 90 per cent in many areas, 
both urban and rural. This implies that as 
these men and women learn to read and write, 
they become targets for the library. Therefore 
the library should seek to coordinate its 
efforts closely with those of the adult educa- 
tion program in the community, providing 
books and other materials to those who are 
just beginning to learn the magic of the 
printed and spoken word. 

The second implication of this adult educa- 
tion program turnout disproves the myth that 
the poor are not interested in books and 
ideas. Books and audio-visual materials, like 
television, offer an opportunity to escape from 
depressing surroundings; and more than that, 
they are the symbols of hope, aspiration, and 
opportunity that the poor must have to break 
out of poverty. But because so many of the 
poor lack basic education and communication 
skills, their interests and capacities are not 
so easily measured as are those of the educat- 
ed middle class. Therefore, libraries, as well 
as schools, must constantly seek new books 
and materials aimed at the special needs and 
capacities of the poor. Many publishers are 
hard at work developing these new materials, 
and libraries must keep up with them. 

In developing projects for inclusion in the 
overall community action program in their 
area, librarians must not forget the current 
experimentation with new forms of program 
planning and development. Partially because 
of the congressional directive that the poor 
themselves must be involved in efforts de- 
signed to help them, boards of directors of 
community action programs are being formed 
all over the country with particular concern 
for representation by the poor and by groups 
which speak for them. 

One of the obvious benefits of this policy is 
that the task of discovering the needs and in- 
terests of the poor is made a good deal more 
simple. One has only to consult with these 


representatives to get some good ideas on how 
the library should be stocked and what kinds 
of library programs are needed. Beyond this, 
librarians should take the time and provide 
the extra effort that is often required to un- 
derstand the need for involving the poor, to 
think about how it best can be done, and to 
develop proper procedures for bringing the 
poor into the program planning process. 

A fifth and final comment on the contribu- 
tions which libraries can make to community 
action programs is this: Don’t overlook a 
source of assistance that has great potential 
—the Economic Opportunity Act itself. It au- 
thorizes neighborhood youth corps projects, a 
work-study program for college students, a 
work-training program for unemployed adults, 
a domestic Peace Corps, and other programs, 
all of which provide the library with multiple 
opportunities for securing unskilled or semi- 
skilled assistance without significant cost to 
the library. Already there is solid evidence 
that, when jobs are planned carefully, persons 
without training but with a desire to work can 
perform many useful tasks in a library. 

Even more important, every person brought 
into the library to work is in a situation where 
he is exposed to learning. Beyond this, in the 
process of using the unskilled and the semi- 
skilled, the library may define new types of 
subprofessional jobs, which may open up new 
jobs on a permanent basis and remove some 
of the pressure on professional librarians. 


Indirect role 


The list of possibilities for indirect action is 
long. But one thing which needs to be done and 
which most libraries, particularly those in the 
suburban areas, can do with their existing staff 
and facilities is to help increase understanding 
of what poverty is, its causes and effects, and 
what is being done about it. 

There can be no question that this difficult 
educational job still remains to be done, not 
so long as the type of thinking—or nonthink- 
ing—seen recently in a full-page newspaper 
advertisement continues. This advertisement 
was in a North Carolina paper, but its senti- 
ments are reflected in varying measure 
around the nation, in your community as well 
as in mine. It said, in part: 


You only need to read the daily papers to know 
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that a class war is raging inside our country. 
The politicians would have you believe it is a 
war of the “have-nots” against the “haves,” the 
poor against the rich, Negro against white, la- 
bor against management, or a legitimate war on 
“poverty.” Nothing could be further from the 
truth. These slogans are designed to give a false 
respectability to a war of the non-producers 
against those who produce, the lazy against the 
industrious, the .“drop-outs” against the grad- 
uates, the rioters against those who would pre- 
serve order. (Greensboro Daily News, p. A-5, 
July 4, 1965.) 


There is more to it, but I think that makes 
my point. Many Americans actually believe 
such misinformation. It is not enough merely 
to ridicule such warped views and opinions or 
to pass them off as so much nonsense. They 
exist all over America, and they must be chal- 
lenged. 

We must recognize that the people who 
hold such opinions are themselves culturally 
deprived insofar as they cannot understand 
that the main sin of many poor people was 
being born into poor, often nonwhite, fami- 
lies. They are culturally deprived because 
their understanding of the Judeo-Christian 
ethic is static and narrow, because they are 
resigned to the inevitability of widespread 
poverty in the midst of plenty, because they 
do not understand the impact of technology. 
They are culturally deprived, in short, be- 
cause they, too, are victims of poverty, pover- 
ty of the mind and of the spirit. 

So their horizons must be expanded, too. 
They must be encouraged, by ease of access, 
imaginative displays, and solid librarian in- 
terest, to read, discuss, and think about such 
books as Michael Harrington’s The Other 
America, John Ehle’s Shepherd of the Streets, 
Nat Hentoff’s The New Equality, Edgar May’s 
The Wasted Americans, Kenneth Clark’s Dark 
Ghetto, Frank Riessman’s The Culturally-De- 
prived Child, and other books, articles, and 
films of that kind. 

Librarians across the country must engage 
in a find-out-for-yourself campaign, aimed 
specifically at the spiritually and mentally im- 
poverished, at those who are so ignorant of 
material poverty and its causes that they can 
say and think the cruel and callous things that 
they do say and think. If poverty in America 
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is to be eradicated, these rich-poor must re- 
ceive our attention and sympathetic consid- 
eration, for they—like the financially poor— 
are victims of limited opportunities to learn 
and to understand; and the kind of poverty 
they represent also is destructive of national 
greatness and human fulfillment. 


In conclusion 


There is no shortage of creativity among 
librarians, as evidenced by the host of specific 
program ideas that are being put into practice 
around the country. There are, however, 
among librarians, as among professionals in 
other fields, shortcomings—shortcomings 
which can be and must be overcome if we are 
to make inroads on the scourges of poverty, 
discrimination, illness, and ignorance. 

Two of the most serious shortcomings 
which I see among librarians are organiza- 
tional and conceptual. By that I mean, first, 
that librarians must find out how they can 
better reach the underprivileged, find out who 
in the community is interested in working 
with the library as part of an overall effort, 
and then get in there and push, so that the 
community action program which is de- 
veloped has a strong library component. If 
they are successful, they will also find the 
financial burden under which they operate 
somewhat eased. 

Secondly, librarians must expand their un- 
derstanding of the term “culturally deprived” 
and recognize that a person can be materially 
well-off but still culturally deprived. They 
must work within the confines of their ex- 
isting resources to allay the ignorance and 
prejudices of the well-off with regard to the 
nature and effects of material poverty and 
what can, indeed must, be done about it. 

In all of this, as in so many other areas of 
the war on poverty, there is a role for every 
library and every librarian to play, no matter 
how large or small the role may be or how 
urban, suburban, or rural the area of service. 
And libraries, recognizing this, will demon- 
strate that in this war on poverty, as in other 
types of war, the pen of enlightenment which 
they represent is mightier than the sword of 
ignorance and deprivation, and that they are 
ready to wield it. eee 
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